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tory of which it is the natural outlet towards the Pacific. The Columbia basin is somewhat greater than France, and, although it is still thinly populated and consequently with few needs, it possesses vast resources which are being actively utilized. Nature divided it into forest land and steppes, the mountains stretching parallel to the coast and thus creating semi-arid belts behind.
The domain of the forests extends over the coast ranges, where the mean annual rainfall exceeds in some parts 120 inches, over the Cascade Range and the main part of the intermediate tract; they reappear in the vicinity of the RocMes. They are immense forests of coniferous trees which are especially gigantic near the coast, form ing colonnades 100 feet in height, a sight, once seen, never to be forgotten. They consist of kinds valued either for their timber, as the Douglas fir, which forms 60 per cent, of the whole number, and the yellow pine, abounding in the drier regions in the neighborhood of the Rockies, or, as the red cedar, used for laths and shingles. They have been logged off very extensively for the last twenty years, as the means of transportation were extended and the forest resources of the East decreased. Numerous special logging railroads, built by the timber companies, have penetrated to the very heart of many mountain forests, and the donkey-engine is at work everywhere. This exploitation has resulted in great waste, but owing to the measures taken by the Federal Government it seems probable that these forests will escape destruction and that they will still yield in the future considerable revenues to this whole region.2
A part of the territory occupied a century ago by forests has been put under cultivation: such is the case in the valleys of western Oregon, principally that of the Willamette, which was the first important center in the Northwest for the raising of wheat. But this is not the source to which the Columbia basin at the present time owes the bulk of its agricultural products: they are supplied by the former steppes, which extend from the foot of the Cascades to the western slopes of the Rockies. In all parts of this region, where the annual rainfall is not sufficient to produce a crop every year, the early immigrants practiced irrigation to a certain extent, but their
2 Extent x>f forests in 1910: Oregon, 40,000 sq. miles (out of which 28,000 exploitable); Washington, 40,000 sq. moles. Output of the principal lumber states m 1910 (in millions of B. M. feet): Washington, 4097; Louisiana, 3738; Mississippi, 2122; Oregon, 2084. Washington supplied in 1910 64 per cent, of the entire production of shingles in the United States.